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The nature of self-report instruments designed to 
measure communication appr,ebension is discussed in this study* The 
following proposition was investigated: there are independent source 
versus receiver dimensions and independent-formal versus 
informal-context dimensions of self-reported communication 
apprehension. The Personal Report of Communication Apprehension and a 
45-iteffl instrument focusing on apprehension in the reception of 
communication were given to 324 undergraduate college students. The 
results indicated that a separate dimension or cype of communication 
apprehension exists for the receiving function of communication. Both 
a factor analysis and a correlational analysis indicated that 
self-reported receiver apprehension varies independently of 
self-reported apprehension experienced by sources of communication* 
(MR) 
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ABSTRACT 

This study discussed the nature of self-report instruments de- 
sivjned to measure communication apprehension and investigated the 
following p oposition: There are independenl: source versus receiver 
dimensions and independent formal- versus informal-context dimensions 
of self-reported communication apprehension. The Personal Report of 
Communication Apprehension (PRCA) and a forty-five item instrument 
focusing on apprehension in the reception of communication were given 
to 324 students. Factor analyses and Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions revealed two independent factors related to source versus 
receiver apprehension. No dimensions of communication apprehension 
related to social contexts (formal versus informal) were discovered. 
An initial twenty item self-report instrument labelled the Receiver 
Apprehension Test (RAT) was developed. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF RECEIVER APPREHENSION AND 
SOCIAL CONTEXT DIhlENSIONS OF COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION 



This study explored the dimensionality of communication apprehen- 
sion and attempted to lay the "ground-work" for self-report instruments 
that could measure that phenomena. As has been noted frequently, the 
self -report technique has been the prevalent measurement method used 
in communication apprehension research.^ There are good reasons for 
this practice. 

Outside of the practical advantages involving expediency of ad- 
ministration and analysis, self-report techniques may indeed have 
theoretical f^dvantages related to validity of measurement. Most 
communicatiori apprehension is probably best conceptualized as fear 
rather than an-riety. porter stated the assumption well in the ration- 
ale of a recent study; 

Although the constitutive definitions of "anxiety" and 
"fear" as constructs are no mean issues among psychologists 
and psychiatrists, one aspect is agreed upon rather 
generally. "Anxiety" refers to psychologica 1/psy- 
siological apprehension which is not rationally under- 
stood by the individual in question; whereas, "fear" 
is characterized by the same apprehension except there 
is no personality-trait accounting for the disruption, 
and the individual in question probably understands 
why he is aroused. . . .speech "anxiety" is not n 
pathological phenomenon derived from some personality 
quirk. The student knows, for example, why he is ap- 
prehensive; he is fearful, not anxious in an irrational, 
personality-trait, or pathological senae.^ 

Research results in the same study appear to confirm this assumption. 
The point here is that if the person understands that he is apprehen- 
sive and why he is apprehenGive--fearful--then his own report of his 
own fear ought to be the most valid. Observer ratings and physiologi- 
cal indices probably do not tap this aspect of communication appre- 
hension as directly. If a person thinks he is afraid, he probably is. 
The ways a person cognitively processes his own physiological cues 
probably determine his fear levels rather than the physiological mani- 
festations themselves. To the extent that a person knows why he is 
apprehensive, his self -report may well be an index of how he has cogni- 
tively integrated his past physiolo.^ical cues and physical behavior 
under conditions of fear arousing stimuli. Also, this processing, may 
well determine the extent and specific physiological manifestations of 
future behaviors under similar conditions, This cognitive processing 
probably mediates potential and actual fear that an individual experi- 
ences , 



In short, how much fear a person thinks he has, will rather 
0".i-ectly affect his verbal (and nonverbal) encoding-decoding capacities 
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and behavior; encoding and decoding, In turn, appear to be a major 
concern of communication teachers and researchers • The extent to 
which an individual will admit such fear is related not only to his 
fear of ''reporting his communication fear/^^ but also to the nature of 
the instrument used and to the environment in which such disclosures 
are sought. 

l/ithin the restricted context of communication apprehension as 
evidenced by self-reports, little inves ti'^a tion into the dimension- 
ality of the construct is available. Friedrich^^ initiated some con- 
cern over dimentionality v;hich has been discussed at length and further 
explored by others such as McCroskey^ and Porter.^ However, most 
self-report instruments used in research have focused exclusively upon 
the source^ of communication and his encoding behavior predominantly 
in the formal, public speakinr; context.^ This artifact appears to 
have precluded investigation of dimensionality issues* 

If self-reported, communication apprehension is conceptualized as 
a multidimensional construct, then the functional role in which an 
individuates communication behavior occurs ought to have a major 
impact on that dimensionality. The functions in point are encoding 
and decoding. The nature of fear involved in sending information is 
quite different for the apprehension involved in receiving information. 
The former is probably more related to fear of social disapprcvai 
while the latter is probably more related to the fear of misinterpre- 
ting, inadequately processing, and/or not being able to adjust psy- 
chologically to messages sent by others. Also, the nature of scale 
items which could tap the apprehension related to source versus a 
receiver of communication would, of necessity, differ in wording. 
Although communication scholars have verbalized concern for receiving 
and processing information (how we spend most of our time), little 
concern has been evidenced for receiver apprehension which would most 
directly affect decoding and response tendancies. 

Further, the social context in which communication occurs ought 
to affect the dimensions of self-reported communication apprehension 
instruments, although the nature of the instruments in use may have 
precluded this effect. A person's fear of public or formal communi- 
cation might not vary directly with his fear of Interpersonal or 
informal types of communication. The rationale for recent research 
by McCroskey has argued against types of cominunica tlon anxiety related 
to differing social contexts.^ However, as a result of a discrepancy 
between the frequency distribution of a purely public speaking instru- 
ment (PRPSA) and the slightly more generalized measure of communica- 
tion apprehension (PRGA), McGtoskey explained that ^'p^^lic speaking 
produces more anxiety than other communication transactions * At 
this point the assumed linear relationship between '^public speaking 
apprehension" and apprehension in other contexts might also be 
questioned. The correlation of PRPSA and PRCA w.3s able to account for 
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only 17 per cent common variance (r=.41), although both were highly 
reliable instruments . Also, unpublished research by Wheeless and 
Crouse^^ lends support to the multidimensionality of communication 
apprehension related to social contexts. A thirty-item instrument 
(predecessor of the 20-item PRCA) was used to measure communication 
apprehension among students in three Illinois nursing schools. Twenty- 
two items of the instrument loaded on two separate "public speaking" 
and "interpersonal communication" apprehension dimensions in the factor 
analysis performed. This instrument contained more items clearly 
related to interpersonal contexts than the current PKCA . 

Phillips' definition of the reticent individual implies a summary 
of the dimensionality issue: "A person for whom 'anxiety' (quotes 
mine) about participation in oral communication outweighs his pro- 
jection of gain from the situation (ita lies mine) . "'■^ Situations vary . 
They appear to vary depending upon whether one is a source or a 
receiver in formal or informal comniunication contexts. Therefore, 
the proposition that there ar_e independent source versus r eceiver 
dimens ions and independent forma 1- versus informa l - context^dimensions 
£i self - reported communication apprehension was investigated. This 
study also explored the nature of initial instruments needed to tap 
these dimensions. 



Method and A na lys is 

The population employed in this study consisted of students 
enrolled in the lower division interpersonal communication course at 
West Virginia University. During the first and second week of class, 
students were tested in the small sections of the course with the 
current twenty-item fLikert-fcype) Personal Report of Communication 
Apprehension (PRCA). Shortly after mid stmester students were 
administered a A5-item self-report instrument designed to test re- 
ceiver apprehension. These Likert-type items were develooed by con- 
sulting the PRCS,^^ the PRCA, the Test Anxiety Inventory, and 
Spielbergers anxiety tests. '■^ In some cases items from these instru- 
ments were reworded to reflect a receiver orientation and a communi- 
cation apprehension orientation. In other instances, terminology 
supplied by these tests were used in the creation of totally new items. 
The constructs of fear and anxiety were studied carefully for the 
development of items that viould have content as well as face validity 
(see Appendix) for receiver apprehension. Mo program for the treat- 
ment of communication apprehension was operative in the course. 
Students who had been present to take both tests were used in the 
analysis. This resulted in an N of 324, of which 35 per cent were 
male and 65 per cent were female (The McCroskey research previously 
cited indicated tte t women generally score several points higher than 
males on the PRCA). 



The resulting data from these two tests were submitted to princi- 
ple components factor analysis which included orthogonal, varimax 
rotation. The tests were analyzed separately and analyzed together 
in a single factor analysis. Initial cut-off criterion for the 
extraction of additional factors was set at an eigenvalue of 1.0. 
Criteria for determination of the factor structure was (I) a modifi- 
cation of the Scree procedure recommended by Cattell, (2) the require- 
ment that at least three items must be loaded on a factor at .60 or 
above with no secondary loading above .40, (3) the requirement that 
remaining items have their highest loading on a factor at minimally 
twice that of any secondary loading on another factor. In addition 
to the factor analytic test of independent dimensions with orthogonal 
rotation, Pearson product-moment correlations requiring an .05 level 
of significaooewere run between resulting factors to test for the 
strength of the relationship between them. Low correlations, of 
course, were expected if the factors were independent. Normative 
data were also obtained for description of the resulting instruments. 

Application of the above criteria to the separate analysis of 
the VRCi\ produced a two-factor solution upon which all items loaded 
satisfactorily. However, examination of the resulting factors re- 
vealed that the first factor consisted of negatively worded items and 
the second factor consisted of positively worded items. Subsequent 
examination of the unrotated factor matrix revealed all Items had their 
highest loading on the first factor. Therefore, the instrument was 
considered to be unidimensional. Split-half correlation produced a 
corrected reliability estimate of .90 for PRCA. The mean was 61.52; 
and the standard deviation was 11.82 within a normal frequency distri- 
bution. (These norms are very similar to those obtained by McCroskey: 
mean, 50.45; standard deviation, 11.58; normally distributed.) Twelve 
per cent of the subjects were classified beyond a standard deviation 
above the mean. 

Factor analysis of the 45-items related to receiver apprehension 
produced an eleven factor solution through application of the "eigen- 
value of 1.0" criterion alone. However, application of the Scree 
procedure and the requirement of three items loaded at .60 or above 
on each factor resulted in a single factor solution. (Although there 
may have been other potential factors, the number of loaded items 
representing those factors were insufficient to produce clear dimen- 
sions.) The unrotf^ted factor matrix was examined and the twenty 
items with their highest loading on the factor were selected as a 
Receiver Apprehension Test (PAT). Loadings ranged from .51 to .73. 
A Split-half correlation of these items produced a corrected relia- 
bility estimate of .91. The mean was 46.93 and the standard deviation 
was 12.67 within a positively skewed distribution. Ten percent of the 
subjects were classified beyond a standard deviation above the mean. 
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Application of the criteria to the com.>inecl factor analysis of 
the tx^enty-item PRCA and the twenty-item RAT produced a two-factor 
solution. According to the apriori criteria all R/sT Items loaded on 
the first factor and all PRCA items loaded on the second factor during 
the orthogonal rotation. Factor loadings for the MT ranged from 
*50 to .74. Factor loadings for the PRCA ranged froiT. .29 to ,70 (See 
rotated factor matrix.). Pearson product-moment correlation between 
the IIP^T and PRCA produced a lov;, but significant correlation coef- 
ficient: of .20, The two tests accounted for only 4 per cent common 
variance. 



DISCUSSION 

This study fairly well substantiated that a separate dimension 
or type of communication apprehension exists for the receiving function 
of communication. Both the factor analysis and the correlational 
analysis indicates that self -reported receiver apprehension (RAT) 
varies independently of self-reported apprehension experienced by 
sources (PRCA) of communication. Examination of the resulting items 
included in the Receiver Apprehension Test (RAT) indicates that this 
construct: does in part deal with inadequate processing of information 
and, perhaps, adjusting psychologica lly to messages sent by others . 
However, since the absolute neutral point of the RAT was 60 and the 
mean ^jas 47, it appears that most of the subjects in the study experi- 
enced significantly lower apprehension as receivers than as sources . 
The mean on the PRCA was 62 with an absolute neutral of 60. This 
result is not surprising. VJe would probably expect persons to be 
much less apprehensive generally about receiving information than 
about functioning as a communication source . However , on the basis of 
the two tests a fairly substantial number of subjects could be clas- 
sified as high apprehensives . Tx^elve per cent on the PRCA and ten 
per cent on the RAT were beyond a standard deviation above the mean* 
Also, the PRCA is more heavily weighted toward formal public speaking 
items while the RAT is more heavily weighted toward interpersonal 
communication items, This characteristic could partially account for 
the doGcrepancy in mean scores and perhaps the factor structures. 

Mo other dimensions involving formal versus informal communica- 
tion apprehension contexts were observed. Indeed, RAT and PRCA both 
appeared to be unidimensiona 1 constructs with items rela ted to both 
Informal-interpersonal and formal-public communication contexts re- 
presented in both. Hox^ever, some caution should be noted against 
premature closure on this iscue. perhaps the nature of the items 
included or not included, ia addition to their particular order, pre- 
clude ri discovery of other dimensions capable of meeting the rather 
conservative criteria utilized in this study, While the separation 
of time in the administration of PRCA and PvAT may have 
facilitated the discovery of separate dimensions for those two 
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instrumonfrs , that time may have also facilitated a response sot 
precluding the discovery of. other factors. Carefully planned items 
designed to tap foi-mal versus informal dimensions of communication 
apprehonsion need to be included v;ith these tests in future examina- 
tion of this particular issue of dimensionality. 

Also as a result of this study, an initial instrument for the 
measurement and study of receiver apprehension has been developed. 
Again, some caution should be expressed about its structure since it 
was developed out of a larger instrument containing more than tv?ico 
as many items. Independent testing? of the fct;enty-item instrument 
alone and in conjunction v;ith other tests or communication apprehen- 
sion io needed for complete confidence in the stability of its items 
and st nocture , 
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ROTATED FACTOR ll^.TRIX OF RAT AMD PROA ITEMS 
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Factor Variance Percent of Total 

_______________ " ' r Variance 

Factor I 7.87 54.63 
Facto r II 6.54 45.37 



APPENDIX 

SOURCE AND RECEIVER TESTS OF COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION 

RECEIVER APPREHENSION TEST (RAT) 

The following statements apply to how various people feel about 
receiving communication. Indicate if these statements apply co how 
you r:eeX by noting whether you (5) strongly agree, (A) agree, (3) 
are undecided, (2) disagree, or (1) strongly disagree. 

1. I feel comfortable when listening to others on the phone. 

2. It ic often difficult for me to concentrate on what others are 
caying. 

3. When listening to members of the opposite sex I find it easy fco 
concentrate on what is being said. 

4. I have no fear of being a listener as a member of an audience. 

5. 1 feel relaxed when listening to new ideas. 

6. I would rather not have to listen to other people at all. 

7. I am generally over excited and rattled when others are speaking 
to me. 
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I often feel uncomfortable when listening to others. 



9. My thoughts bGcomc confused and jumbled when reading important 
information . 

10. I often have difficulty concentrating on what others are saying. 

11. Receiving new information makes me feel restless. 

12. patching television makes me nervous . 

13. Hhen on a date I find myself tense and self-conscious when 
listening to my date. 

14. I enjoy being a good listener. 

15. I generally find it easy to concentrate on what is being said. 

16. I seek out the opportunity to listen to new ideas. 

17. I have difficulty concentrating on instructions others give me. 

10. It is hard to listen or concentrate on what other people are 
saying unless I know them well. 



19. I feel tense when listenins as a member of a social gathering. 

20i Television programs that attempt to change my mind about some- 
thing make me nervous. 



PERSONAL REPORT OF CCmUNICATION APPREHENSION (PRCA) 

Thio instrument is composed of 20 statements concerning feelings 
about communicating with other people. Indicate the degree to which 
the statements apply to you by marking whether you (1) strongly agree 
(2) a3ree, (3) are undecided, (4) disagree, or (5) strongly disagree 
with each statement. Work quickly, just record your first Impression 

1. TJhile participating in a conversation with a new acquaintance I 
feel very nervous. 

2. I have no fear of facing an audience. 

3. I look forward to expressing my opinion at meetings . 

4. I look forward to an oprortunity to speak in public. 

5. I find the prospect of speaking mildly pleasant. 

6. Uh-^^n commnnica ting, my posture feels strained and unnatural. 

7 . I am tense and nervous while p£jr tic ipa ting in group discussions . 

B. Although I talk fluently with friends I am at a loss for words 
on the platform. 

9. My hands tremble when I try to handle objects on the platform. 
10* I always avoid speaking in public if possible. 

11, I feel that I am more fluent when talking to people than most 
other people are . 

12. T am fearful and tense all the while I am speaking before a 
group of people. 

13 • My thoughts become confu.oed and jumbled when I speak before an 
audience. 

14. Although I am nervous just before getting up, I soon forget my 
fears and enjoy the experience. 

15. Conversing with people who hold positions of authority causes 
me to be fearful and tense. 



16. I dislike to use my body and voice expressively. 

17. I feel relaxed and comfortable while speaking. 

18. I feel self-conscious when I am called upon to answer a question 
or give an opinion in class. 

19. I face the prospect of making a speech with complete confidence, 

20. I would enjoy presenting a speech on a local television show. 



